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GOLF 

'THHAT  golf  has  become  one  of  our  national 
-»•  pastimes  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
majority  of  the  existing  clubs  are  full,  and  fresh 
ones  are  springing  up  everywhere.  Wherever 
one  goes,  golf  talk  predominates,  and  the  comic 
papers  find  a  weekly  joke  at  the  golfer's  expense. 
The  royal  and  ancient  game  is  being  exten- 
sively taken  up  by  the  young,  the  middle-aged, 
and  the  slightly  passe*.  With  many,  no  doubt, 
it  is  a  pleasant  way  of  taking  their  exercise. 
They  know  thoroughly  well  that  they  will  never 
get  beyond  the  very  preliminary  stages,  and  are 
content  at  that,  and  enjoy  their  round,  play 
their  best  or  their  worst.  Others,  again,  appreci- 
ate the  difficulties  of  the  game,  and  strive  to 
overcome  them.  They  read,  practise,  buy 
mechanical  teaching  apparati,  and  wisely  keep  a 
club  at  home  for  swinging  purposes,  possibly  in 
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the  hopes  of  seeing  their  photos  in  the  illustrated 
journals  under  the  heading  of  Crack  Golfers. 

Many  books  of  instructions  have  been  written 
by  the  ablest  golfers,  giving  particulars  of  each 
shot  and  how  it  should  be  played.  If  the  tyro, 
on  reading  these  excellent  books,  were  to  jot 
down  just  the  gist  of  the  instruction  given, 
much  useful  information  could  be  gathered  into 
a  nutshell  for  a  reference.  But  as  a  rule  this 
instruction  is  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of  detail, 
and  may  possibly  be  overlooked  in  a  general 
perusal  of  the  book. 

I  do  not  propose  that  this  little  booklet  shall 
teach  the  art  of  golf,  including  its  difficult  phrase- 
ology. It  is  rather  a  vade  mecum,  a  memoria 
technica^  for  those  who  are  "off"  their  game. 

Its  object  is  to  deal  in  a  very  abbreviated 
form  with  most  of  the  shots  that  are  played 
in  the  game,  with  their  diseases,  each  separately 
considered  and  named  in  the  general  index. 
To  good  golfers  who  read  these  lines  there 
will  be  little  in  them  they  do  not  know,  and 
doubtless  cures  they  do  not  approve  of.  But 
as  the  ancient  and  worn-out  old  story  frequently 
falls  on  ears  that  have  never  heard  it,  so  in 
these  pages  there  may  be  one  or  two  novelties 
that  the  player  may  not  know  of,  or  even  know- 
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ing,  may  have  forgotten.  So  even  he  may  be 
helped.  The  moderate  player  or  beginner  may 
find  out  (observe  I  say  may)  just  what  he  is  or 
has  been  doing  wrong,  by  looking  up  the  dis- 
ease and  its  cure  in  this  book.  And  this  is  my 
chief  desire  in  its  publication. 

STYLE 

Style  means  the  manner  in  which  you  play 
a  game.  The  golfer  whose  earliest  memories 
are  of  links  and  tees,  who  was  fed  with  a  silver 
spoon  from  the  silver  cup  won  by  his  father, 
who  swung  a  club  as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  has 
not  the  same  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  correct 
style  as  the  golfer  who  started  later  on  in  life, 
and  who,  perhaps,  would  not  have  started  at  all 
if  a  friendly  and  generous  doctor  had  not  pre- 
scribed the  cure.  There  are,  however,  many 
first-class  golfers  who  did  not  start  quite  young, 
and  yet  have  learned  to  play  a  grand  game  by, 
as  a  rule,  sheer  perseverance  and  good  tuition. 
These  players  have  been  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  it  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  would-be 
golfers,  whose  usual  time  for  play  consists  of 
Saturdays,  perhaps  Sundays,  an  occasional  day 
off,  and  their  annual  holiday,  as  against  two  or 
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more  rounds  daily  (with  clear  greens  for  practice 
shots)  played  by  these  more  fortunate  and 
accomplished  golfers. 

There  are  hundreds  of  good  golfers  with  a 
perfect  style,  and  the  greatest  tyro  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  spotting  them  when  he  has  seen 
them  play  a  shot  or  two.  Their  ease  and  usual 
rapid  play  is  unmistakable.  Let  the  beginner, 
then,  hold  up  the  style  he  saw  and  liked  as  a 
model  for  his  own  play,  if  he  feels  he  has  it  in 
him.  Yet  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should  have  a  good  style  to  be  a  good 
player,  as  anyone  who  has  witnessed  the 
championships  can  testify.  The  great  thing  to 
cultivate  is  an  "  easy  style,"  avoiding  all  kinds 
of  cramped  positions.  But  if  you  find  that  you 
play  in  a  style  that  is  not  quite  orthodox,  and 
yet  it  suits  you,  and  you  get  on  that  way,  and 
there  is  nothing  really  radically  wrong  with  it, 
would  it  be  policy  to  try  and  alter  it  solely  for 
the  sake  of  appearances  ?  Not  at  all.  It  would 
be  most  unwise. 

ON  DRIVING  IN  GENERAL 

A  curious  feature  about  driving  is  that  so  few 
players  drive  the  same  way,  yet  many  obtain 
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satisfactory  results.  jSome  prefer  the  ball 
opposite  the  right  foot,  others  opposite  the  left, 
others  again  at  varying  distances  between  the 
feet.  Some  take  a  full  swing,  i.e.  right  round 
the  shoulders ;  others,  again,  a  swing  varying 
from  three-quarters  to  a  quarter  of  the  full 
swing.  Some  hit  with  all  their  might,  some 
take  it  quite  easily.  Some  stand  close  up  to 
the  ball,  some  stretch  out  as  far  as  they  can. 
Some  stand  still,  others  get  up  and  throw  them- 
selves, club,  and  all  at  the  ball. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  on  the  day  of  a  club 
competition  to  watch  the  couples  start.  No  two 
are  alike,  yet  many  of  the  drivers  are  good 
straight  shots,  and  all  are  played  in  one  or  other 
of  the  styles  depicted  above.  The  reason  of 
this  lies,  doubtless,  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
all  learnt  in  different  schools.  Watch,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  caddy  boys  swing  a  club,  and 
you  will  discover  that  nearly  every  one  of  them 
copies  the  style  of  their  local  professional.  But 
many  of  the  players  have  never  had  a  chance 
of  seeing  a  professional  swing,  or,  if  they  have, 
being  so  wrapped  up  in  their  own  play  they 
have  not  appreciated  it.  They  have  generally 
learnt  from  a  beginner  slightly  better  than 
themselves,  and  have  acquired  all  his  faults, 
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and  most  probably  exaggerated  them.  Once 
a  certain  style  is  acquired,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
out  off,  and  in  golf  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  to 
unlearn. 

Perhaps  when  a  player  has  obtained  a  little 
better  insight  into  the  game,  knowing  his 
methods  to  be  wrong  and  discovering  that 
he  does  not  get  on,  he  takes  a  lesson  or  two. 
The  usual  result  of  this  is  that,  no  matter  what 
the  age,  ability,  or  build  of  the  tyro,  the  pro- 
fessional tries  to  teach  him  his  own  style,  with 
the  result  that  you  see  a  mixture  of  right  and 
wrong  which  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  amusing. 
And  here  I  would  ask  why  these  exponents  do 
not  try  and  do  the  best  thing  they  can  with  the 
material  they  find,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  no  longer  young.  Let  them  teach  their 
own  style  only  when  the  ability  or  age  of  the 
learner  is  such  that  the  lesson  is  likely  to  be 
profitable.  In  truth,  the  beginner  would  get 
far  more  pleasure  and  amusement  out  of  the 
game,  and  improve  more  rapidly  in  his  own 
way,  if  he  were  taught  no  more  than  the  ele- 
mentary theory  by  which  a  long  ball  is  driven. 
This  most  teachers  could  readily  impart  to  him, 
and  the  resulting  confidence  would  in  itself  be 
not  a  little  guarantee  for  progress. 
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DRIVING 

There  is  no  part  of  the  game  that  one  goes 
off  so  suddenly  or  completely  as  the  drive, 
neither  is  there  a  more  discouraging  failure  than 
the  bad  tee  shot.  Perhaps  for  weeks  and 
months  you  drive  a  nice  long,  straight  ball,  but 
all  at  once  misfortune  comes :  you  cannot  settle 
to  your  stance,  you  top,  pull,  slice,  toe,  heel, 
founder,  or  sclaff  (the  usual  driving  complaints). 
What  are  you  doing  to-day  that  you  did  not  do 
yesterday  ?  You  can't  for  the  life  of  you  make 
out.  The  sensible  man  on  these  occasions  says 
to  the  local  professional,  "  Come  out  and  see  me 
drive  a  ball  or  two  " ;  and  before  he  has  had  time 
to  tee  up  his  second  ball,  the  quick  and  practised 
eye  of  the  professional  (knowing  the  player's 
usual  style)  has  marked  some  grievous  error,  and 
he  answers,  "  Why,  Mon,  ye're  no  getting  down 
to  them,"  or  "  Your  hands  are  at  the  baa'  before 
the  club " ;  and  so,  and  so  on.  But  the  profes- 
sional cannot  be  carried  round  in  the  pocket  to 
watch  over  every  stroke  and  discover  the  cause 
of  each  moderately  or  badly  played  shot.  Every- 
one who  can,  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  professional  for  a  round  or  two  ;  and 
I  suggest  that  on  these  occasions  there  should  be 
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only  one  set  of  clubs  carried,  the  pupil's,  because 
he  needs  instruction  in  the  use  of  all  of  his  clubs, 
and  the  teaching  is  apt  to  be  better  and  more 
concentrated  if  he  plays,  and  the  professional, 
untroubled  by  the  record  of  the  green,  looks 
on. 

When  the  player  is  not  under  the  eye  of  the 
instructor,  he  must  begin  to  think  for  himself. 
If  the  error  he  is  committing  be  one  of  those 
the  professional  has  pointed  out,  a  good  memory 
may  correct  it.  But  supposing  he  has  developed 
something  quite  new  (and  this  is  more  than  pos- 
sible), what  is  he  to  do  ?  The  professional  told 
him  nothing  about  that  shot ;  he  must  think  it 
out  for  himself,  therefore. 

Although  driving  a  long  ball  from  the  tee  is 
a  very  pleasing  and  essential  part  of  the  game, 
still  it  is  not  everything.  The  remark  made  by 
a  professional  on  the  subject  is  very  full  of 
meaning,  and  conveys  much. 

He  was  playing  with  an  amateur,  who  mostly 
outdrove  him,  and  when  asked  how  he  liked  it 
he  said,  "Thank  God  for  the  short  shotties." 
None  the  less  the  long  drive  is  very  useful.  It 
is  an  established  fact,  although  difficult  to  im- 
press on  beginners,  that  the  longest  drivers  are 
not  those  who  have  the  longest  swing  or  are 
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the  strongest  men,  but  those  who  have  the  best 
follow  through. 

FOLLOW  THROUGH 

What  is  it?  It  is  the  length  of  time  the  club- 
head  travels  on  in  the  required  direction  after 
the  ball  has  been  struck.  IT  IS  ALSO  THE 

MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  IN  THE  ART  OF  GOLF. 

Nearly  every  form  of  mistake  arises  from  lack 
of  it,  or  misapplication  of  it  If  the  beginner 
would  know  the  meaning  of  the  "follow 
through,"  let  him  take  a  club  in  his  left 
hand  only,  swing  it  in  the  usual  way  round 
his  shoulder,  and  try  and  hit  a  ball  moderately 
hard.  He  will  find  that  being  unable  to  check 
the  club-head,  it  will  travel  well  through,  and 
generally  in  the  desired  direction. 

Another  very  important  thing  for  beginners 
to  remember,  is  NOT  TO  MOVE  MUCH  ON  THE 
FEET.  Until  a  good  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made,  the  left  foot  should  hardly  be  moved  at 
all,  and  then  only  to  turn  slightly  to  the  front 
after  the  club  has  passed  the  ball.  But  to 
" to  follow  through  properly"  it  is  necessary  to 
go  up  on  the  right  toe  at  the  finish  of  the  stroke  ; 
and  remember,  after  driving, — in  fact,  after  play- 
ing any  full  shot, — to  keep  well  up  on  the  right 
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toe,  and  to  keep  the  club  well  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  stand  in  this  position  for  a  second 
or  two  watching  the  flight  of  the  ball.  It  helps 
the  "  follow  through,"  and  looks  well. 

MENTAL  NOTES  FOR  THE  DRIVE 

DON'T  PRESS,  which  means,  that  if  you  try 
to  drive  a  ball  50  yards,  it  will  go  100.  But  say 
that  you  will  drive  it  150  yards,  and  it  will 
most  likely  go  50.  In  other  words,  take  it  easy 
at  first. 

FOLLOW  THROUGH. — As  explained. 

KEEP  THE  HEAD  STILL. — This  is  most  im- 
portant. 

SLOW  BACK. — Which  means,  lift  the  club  up 
slowly  for  the  upward  swing.  If  you  lift  it 
quickly,  you  are  apt  to  throw  yourself  off  your 
balance. 

KEEP  THE  EYE  ON  THE  BALL,  which  means, 
don't  look  up  to  see  where  the  ball  has  gone  to 
before  you  have  struck  it 

Swing  up,  and  down  again,  without  a  check, 
unless  it  be  the  slightest  pause  at  the  top  of  the 

swing. 

AFTER  THE  STROKE, 

KEEP  THE  CLUB  OVER  THE  LEFT  SHOULDER 
and  the  right  heel  up  for  a  few  seconds. 
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STANCE 

Stance  is  the  position  you  take  up  for  every 
shot  you  play.  If  you  are  "  on  "  your  game,  a 
comfortable  stance  comes  naturally  to  you ;  but 
if  you  are  "  off,"  you  shift  about,  inch  by  inch, 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  are  all  at  sea. 
As  a  novice,  you  will  be  unable  to  take  up  your 
stance  to  address  the  ball  until  you  have  put 
the  club-head  down  behind  it.  Therefore,  as  a 
preliminary,  lay  the  head  of  the  club  on  the 
ground,  with  the  face  of  it  close  up  against  the 
ball.  Hold  the  club  loosely  with  the  left  hand, 
"  Get  your  line,"  and  then  take  up  your  stance. 
After  this,  grasp  the  club  loosely  with  the  right 
hand  AS  CLOSE  TO  THE  LEFT  AS  YOU  CAN. 
Swing  the  club  once  or  twice  (not  too  much 
of  it)  backwards  and  forwards  just  over  the 
ball, — or  "waggle,"  as  it  is  called, — to  try  if 
everything  feels  right,  grip  tightly  with  the  left 
hand,  go  slowly  back,  and  then  let  drive. 
Remember  not  to  stand  too  far  away,  or  too 
close  to  the  ball.  The  position  which  is  most 
comfortable  is  the  best.  If  you  are  not  quite 
sure  what  distance  from  the  ball  suits  you,  or 
how  your  feet  should  be  placed  for  your  style 
of  play,  advice  should  be  obtained. 
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GETTING   YOUR  LINE 

"Getting  your  line"  means  setting  the  face 
of  whatever  club  you  may  be  playing  with  at 
a  true  right  angle  with  the  direction  in  which 
you  desire  the  ball  to  travel. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  "  tee  "  has  not 
been  placed  "squarely  with  the  hole"  and  the 
player  sometimes  thinks  that  a  mistaken  line 
is  a  "  slice  "  or  a  "  toe."  It  is  not  really  so,  and 
the  point  is  worth  consideration  when  taking 
your  line. 

GRIP 

Grip  is  the  manner  in  which  you  hold  your 
clubs.  It  should  come  naturally  to  you  after 
a  little  play. 

A  great  many  mistakes  occur  from  FAULTY 
GRASPING  OF  THE  CLUB.  The  usual  position 
of  the  hands  when  they  are  holding  the  club 
is  for  the  knuckles  to  point  outwards  at  right 
and  left  angles,  and  slightly  upwards,  thus 
making  two  V's  between  the  thumbs  and  first 
fingers,  one  above  the  other,  in  such  a  position 
that  an  imaginary  line  drawn  straight  up  along 
the  shaft  should  bisect  them  at  their  apices. 
If  the  knuckles  are  allowed  to  get  too  much 
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round,  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  the  player  must 
lose  a  considerable  portion  of  his  freedom  of 
play. 

For  full  shots  it  is  best  to  hold  quite  tightly 
with  the  left  hand,  using  the  right  more  as 
a  guide. 

For  other  than  full  shots,  grip  tightly  with 
both  hands.  The  best  time,  of  course,  to  see 
that  you  are  gripping  correctly,  is  when  the 
club  is  down  behind  the  ball  for  addressing 
purposes,  and  this  is  a  habit  well  worth  ac- 
quiring. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  remember  to  keep 
the  two  hands  as  CLOSE  TOGETHER  AS  YOU 
POSSIBLY  CAN.  Many  of  the  best  players 
play  with  the  little  finger,  or  sometimes  two 
fingers,  of  the  right  hand  overlapping  the 
knuckle  of  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

Many  beginners  "change  tJieir  grip"  just  in 
the  act  of  striking;  this  is,  needless  to  say,  a 
fatal  mistake. 

In  purchasing  clubs,  you  will  find  that  all  new 
ones  have  grips  of  about  the  same  thickness.  All 
hands  are  not  the  same  size,  and  therefore  it  is 
well  to  be  sure  that  the  thickness  of  the  grip  of 
your  clubs  is  that  best  suited  to  your  hand- 
measure.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  thicker 
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or  thinner  grips,  and  it  is  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

It  is  also  a  good  scheme,  to  prevent  yourself 
from  gripping  too  tightly  with  the  right  hand, 
to  have  the  grips  of  your  driver  and  brassie 
made  thicker  for  the  left  hand  than  for  the 
right. 

THE  SWING 

Judging  from  observation  and  from  the  photos 
taken  of  the  leading  professionals  and  amateurs 
at  the  top  of  the  swing,  a  full  swing  means  that 
you  carry  the  club  backwards  over  the  right 
shoulder  until  the  club-head  is  level  with,  or 
the  least  trifle  lower  than,  the  left  shoulder. 
Anything  lower  than  this  is  an  exaggeration, 
and  power  is  likely  to  be  lost. 

The  three-quarter  and  half  swings  are  of 
course  modifications  of  this. 

A  great  many  faulty  shots  come  from  some 
mistake  made  either  in  the  upward  or  downward 
part  of  the  swing. 

In  carrying  the  club  up  over  the  shoulder,  and 
back  again  to  the  ball,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  deviate  from  the  line  of  an  imaginary 
circle. 

A  slight  pause  at  the  top  of  the  swing  may 
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assist,  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  the  result  of 
bearing  in  mind  the  golden  rule  "  SLOW  BACK." 

A  common  mistake  is  to  see  the  upward  part 
of  the  swing  performed  in  sections,  as  it  were. 
The  hands  are  brought  close  in  under  the  right 
shoulder,  and  then  slipped  up  on  top  of  the 
shoulder,  making  two  movements  of  it.  This  is 
more  noticeable  in  cricketers  who  have  taken 
up  THE  game.  Other  players,  who  have  not 
the  full  swing,  frequently  perform  a  little  flourish 
at  the  top  of  their  swing  before  beginning  the 
downward  stroke. 

Therefore  remember  to  swing  slowly  back  in 
one  unbroken  circle  to  the  top  of  your  swing ; 
pause,  if  you  like,  for  the  merest  second,  and 
swing  down  again  along  the  same  imaginary 
line,  gradually  increasing  the  pace.  The  club- 
head  should  be  travelling  at  its  greatest  speed 
when  it  comes  to  the  ball,  and  the  swing  finished 
off  WELL  OVER  THE  LEFT  SHOULDER,  with  the 
left  toe  turned  to  the  front  and  the  right  heel 
up. 

TOPPING 

This  is  a  very  serious  complaint — one  that 
gets  the  player  into  more  troubles  than  nearly 
any  other  badly -played  shots.  Nevertheless, 
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despite  its  deadly  nature,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  faults  of  all.  The  ball  that  is  sliced, 
pulled,  or  otherwise  badly  played  may  escape 
trouble,  but  the  topped  one  invariably  finds  the 
bunker  so  carefully  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
usual  cause  of  topping  is  the  raising  of  the  head 
in  the  upward  part  of  the  swing,  so  that  when 
the  downward  stroke  is  made,  the  head  and 
possibly  the  shoulders  have  not  been  brought 
exactly  into  the  same  position  they  occupied 
when  the  upward  stroke  began. 

Topping  is  an  expensive  habit  to  acquire.  It 
means  a  considerable  outlay  in  new  balls,  as 
few  players,  even  beginners,  like  to  be  reminded 
of  their  cruel  onslaughts  to  the  poor  "  gutty  "  by 
the  sight  of  its  gaping  wounds. 

THE  CURE  OF  TOPPING 

Keep  the  head  perfectly  still.  Don't  raise  it 
when  the  club  goes  round  the  shoulders. 

MISSING  THE  BALL 

This  is  an  aggravated  though  not  such  an 
expensive  complaint  as  topping,  as  the  club 
goes  over  the  top  of  the  ball  without  touching 
it.  It  is  caused  sometimes  by  hitting  the  ground 
behind  the  ball  and  jumping  over  it.  If  you  are 
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doing  this,  you  are,  at  the  same  time,  lowering 
the  head  and  shoulders  too  much. 


FOUNDERING  A  BALL 

This  means  that  instead  of  sending  the  ball 
clean  away,  the  club  comes  down  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  drives  it  on  to  the  ground,  although  the 
ball  frequently  carries  a  moderate  distance  in 
spite  of  it.  If  you  have  played  this  kind  of 
shot,  you  will  see,  just  in  front  of  the  place 
where  you  teed  up,  the  mark  where  the  ball 
was  forced  on  to  the  ground.  This  is  caused 
by  lifting  the  club  TOO  STRAIGHT  UP  from  the 
ball  to  the  shoulder ;  and  the  remedy  is :  jwhen 
starting  for  the  upward  part  of  the  swing,  drag 
the  club  slowly  along  the  ground  backwards  for 
several  inches,  and  reach  as  far  backwards  as 
you  can  (i.e.  get  the  club-head  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  ball  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  which  it  is  to  travel),  without  moving  the 
body,  before  letting  the  club  go  over  the 
shoulder. " 

A  club  usually  descends  the  way  it  goes  up  ; 
and  if  you  have  let  the  club  go  up  as  suggested, 
you  are  more  likely  to  get  under  the  ball,  instead 
of  on  top  of  it. 
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THE  SLICE 

Slicing,  no  doubt,  should  stand  second  in  the 
list  of  golfing  errors.  A  sliced  ball  is  one  that 
goes  off  to  the  right  after  travelling  a  certain 
distance  in  the  desired  direction.  We  imagine 
such  a  ball  to  be  struck  by  a  right-handed 
player,  and  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ball  that  goes  to  the  right  through  mistaking 
the  line,  or  from  hitting  the  ball  off  the  nose 
of  the  club. 
.  There  are  several  causes  for  this — 

1.  Pulling  in  the  arms,  i.e.  just  as  the  club- 
head  comes  to  the  ball,  the  arms  are  more  or 
less  pulled  in  towards  oneself,  thus  drawing  the 
face  of  the  club  across  the  ball,  and  imparting 
a  right  spin  to  it. 

2.  You  may  be  hitting  the  ball  with  the  face 
of  the  club  turned  outwards. 

3.  Your  grip  may  be  wrong. 

4.  You  are  losing  your  balance. 

5.  You  are  standing  at  the  wrong  distance 
from  the  ball. 

For  such  ailments  we  suggest  this  course  of 
treatment — 

i.  If  you  are  pulling  in  your  arms,  remember 
to  FOLLOW  THROUGH.  It  may  assist  you  if 
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you  stand  with  your  RIGHT  FOOT  PULLED  BACK 
a  trifle  more  than  you  usually  do. 

2.  Look  at  the  face  of  your  club  when  ad- 
dressing the  ball,  and  see  that  it  is  not  turned 
out. 

3.  Although  you  have  addressed  the  ball  with 
the  club  apparently  properly  squared,  your  grip 
may  be  the  cause  of  your  unconsciously  turning 
out  the   face  of  the  club  when  swinging,  the 
knuckles  of  the  left   hand   usually  not  being 
sufficiently  upward. 

4.  If,  after  driving,  you  have  to  take  a  step 
to  recover  your  balance,  if  the  step  you  take 
brings  the  right  foot  in  front  of  the  left,  there 
ought  not  to  be  much  the  matter  with  the  shot. 
In  this  case  you  have   not  checked  the  swing, 
and  must  have  followed  through.     But  if  you 
have  to  move  the  left  foot  sideways  or  backward 
to  recover  your  balance,  as  one  so  frequently 
sees  done,  you  are  fulling  yourself  away  from 
the  ball,  and  you  cannot  have  followed  through 
properly.     Try  and  not  lose  the  position  you 
originally  took  up,  except  the  slight  necessary 
turning  on  the  toes. 

If  you  are  standing  too  far  from  the  ball,  you 
cannot  follow  through  as  you  should — you  lose 
strength,  and  you  fear  losing  your  balance.  If 
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you  are  standing  too  close,  you  cannot  get  your 
arms  away.  Be  careful  to  adjust  your  distance 
from  the  ball  so  as  to  stand  comfortably.  ~ 

TO  TOE 

A  ball  that  has  been  toed,  i.e.  hit  off  the 
the  nose  of  the  club,  goes  off  at  the  same  angle 
as  a  ball  that  has  been  sliced,  with  this  differ- 
ence :  the  sliced  ball  performs  a  semicircle  in  the 
air,  whereas  the  toed  ball  goes  straight  off  to  the 
right.  Toeing  may  arise  from  the  same  cause  as 
slicing, — pulling  in  the  arms, — or  from  stand- 
ing too  far  from  the  ball,  or  pulling  oneself  away 
bodily  from  the  ball.  By  looking  at  the  club- 
face  after  the  stroke,  you  can  usually  tell  how, 
and  with  what  part  of  the  club,  the  ball  was 
struck.  The  remedies  are :  either  NOT  TO  PULL 
IN  your  arms,  or  to  CORRECT  YOUR  STANCE 
and  stand  still  and  firm. 

TO  HEEL, 

as  the  name  implies,  means  hitting  a  ball 
with  the  face  of  the  club,  very  near  the  socket. 
Frequently  caused  by  falling  over  the  ball,  or 
standing  too  near.  If  the  club  be  held  very 
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tightly  when  this  happens,  the  ball  may  get 
fairly  well  away.  But  if  otherwise,  it  will  go  off 
to  the  right,  like  a  sliced  ball,  but  not  so  accen- 
tuated. Many  players  who  know  they  fall  over 
the  ball,  try  to  correct  this  fault  by  getting 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  ball ;  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  ball  an  inch,  or  even  more, 
away  from  the  club-head  when  addressing  it,  to 
allow  for  the  falling  over.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  ball  should  be  addressed  with  the  centre 
of  the  club,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  nearer  the  toe. 
The  thing  to  correct  is  the  falling  over,  by 

STANDING  VERY   FIRM   AND   STILL. 

If  you  are  standing  too  close,  correct  your 
distance. 

THE  HOOK 

A  hooked  ball  is  one  that  starts  out  to  the 
right  and  comes  in  to  the  left,  the  reverse  of  the 
slice.  To  call  a  hooked  ball  that  goes  out  to 
the  right  and  comes  back  into  the  desired  line 
a  fault  would  be  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  the  style 
adopted  by  the  very  finest  players,  on  account 
of  the  extra  length  it  imparts  to  the  drive ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  acquire,  and  when  learnt,  it  is 
a  dangerous  possession.  The  hook  that  is  a 
fault  is  the  one  that  sends  a  ball  to  the  left 
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only.  It  is  usually  caused  by  throwing  the 
arms  round  from  right  to  left  across  the  line 
of  fire,  or,  it  may  be,  the  club-head  is  turned 
in,  or  the  player  is  holding  TOO  TIGHTLY  WITH 
THE  RIGHT  HAND.  If  the  two  latter  are  the 
faults,  they  are  easily  remedied ;  if  the  former, 
remember  to  follow  straight  through.  BY 
ADVANCING  THE  RIGHT  FOOT  a  trifle  more 
than  usual,  the  hook  is  frequently  cured. 

THE  SCLAFF 

Sclaffing,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  no  matter 
how  it  should  be  spelt,  is  the  reverse  of  topping. 
Instead  of  hitting  the  ball  clean,  you  touch  the 
ground  behind  it,  with  a  varying  degree  of 
force.  As  a  rule,  the  slightly  sclaffed  ball  is  a 
good  one,  for  there  is  a  large  amount  of  top 
spin  put  on  it,  and  the  moment  it  touches  the 
ground  after  its  flight,  it  bounds  forward  with 
renewed  energy.  But  when  the  ground  behind 
the  tee  is  hit  very  hard,  the  club  jumps  right 
over  the  ball,  and  the  arms  and  the  wrists  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  force  expended,  while  the  ball 
goes  no  distance.  On  seaside  sandy  links  this 
is  a  very  grave  mistake  to  make,  because  a  little 
pad  of  sand  gets  between  the  club  and  the  ball, 
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and  entirely  kills  the  shot.  Sclaffing  is  usually 
caused  by  allowing  the  head  and  shoulders,  or 
the  right  shoulder  only,  to  drop  as  the  club 
comes  into  contact  with  the  ball ;  and  to  cure  it, 
the  player  must  bear  in  mind  not  to  jerk  the 
right  shoulder  down,  and  to  keep  the  head  very 
still. 

BRASSIE 

The  brassie  is  the  club  usually  used  "  Through 
the  Green  "  when  the  shot  required  is  a  full  one 
(that  is,  as  far  as  you  can  go).  If  the  ball  is 
lying  really  well,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  use  your  driver ;  but  should  the  ball 
be  just  lying  clean,  or  only  fairly  well  placed, 
the  brassie  is  the  club  to  use,  on  account  of  its 
brass  sole,  which  gives  it  weight,  the  face  being 
more  set  back  than  the  driver,  to  enable  you  to 
get  under  the  ball.  The  club  is  used  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  a  driver,  although  it  is  generally 
a  trifle  shorter.  Many  strokes  are  lost  in  the 
course  of  an  average  round  by  using  this  club 
for  a  shot  when  the  ball  is  lying  badly.  It  is 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  a  player,  after 
his  tee  shot  and  before  he  can  have  the  least 
idea  of  how  the  ball  is  lying,  to  exchange  his 
driver  for  the  brassie,  often  on  the  tee  and 
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before  his  opponent  has  driven.  This  must  be 
a  mistake.  If  the  ball  is  lying  badly,  use  an 
iron  club.  You  are  far  more  likely  to  get  on 
your  way  by  accepting  your  bad  luck  of  the 
bad  lie  calmly,  and  playing  your  shot  with  your 
" head"  as  it  is  called, — in  other  words,  judici- 
ously,— than  by  trying  to  force  the  ball  out  of 
its  "Cuppy  lie"  (i.e.  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground)  by  brute  force  with  a  brassie. 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  length  to 
be  obtained  from  a  driver  or  a  brassie,  many 
players  using  the  latter  always ;  but  there  is  a 
lot  of  difference  to  be  obtained  by  a  judiciously 
and  WELL  PLAYED  IRON,  as  against  a  forced 
and  FOOZLED  BRASSIE. 


THE  SPOON 

For  players  who  are  not  good  with  the  irons, 
for  long  shots  the  spoon  is  a  very  useful  club. 
It  is  like  a  driver,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way, 
but,  of  course,  will  not  get  the  same  distance, 
as  the  face  is  very  much  set  back,  so  that  the 
ball,  fairly  struck,  must  be  lofted,  and  it  falls  very 
dead — that  is,  it  does  not  run  much  after  it 
strikes  the  ground.  There  are  many  excellent 
clubs  of  this  description  in  the  market,  although 
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if  your  professional  will  alter  an  old  driver  or 
brassie,  and  set  its  face  back  to  the  desired 
angle,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well. 


THE  CLEEK  AND  DRIVING  MASHIE 

After  the  driver  and  brassie,  the  cleek  and 
driving  mashie  come  next  for  obtaining  length 
of  shot.  The  cleek  is  an  iron  club  with  a  long 
narrowish  face.  The  driving  mashie,  a  shorter- 
faced  club,  but  deeper.  Some  prefer  one  and 
some  the  other,  one  being  about  as  powerful  as 
the  other.  They  are  used  as  the  driver  and 
brassie  for  full  shots  through  the  green,  and 
occasionally  for  tee  shots  at  shortish  holes. 

Many  players  take  a  wooden  club  and  spare 
it,  *>.  hit  gently,  when  the  cleek  or  driving 
mashie  should  be  used.  This  sort  of  stroke  is 
very  difficult  of  accomplishment,  and  is  not  half 
so  pretty  as  a  well-played  full  cleek  or  driving 
mashie  shot. 

OTHER  CLUBS 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  through  the  use  of 
every  club  in  a  golfer's  bag,  ranging  from 
lofters,  pitchers,  mashies,  jiggers,  etc.  etc.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  their  uses  were  explained 
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I 


to  him  when  he  purchased  them.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  the  beginner  that  it  is  better  to  get 
too  far  than  not  far  enough  ;  and  that  he  should, 
therefore,  always  take  a  club  which  he  thinks 
will  land  him  BEYOND  THE  FLAG  rather  than 
short  of  it.  The  saying,  "  You  are  never  so  far 
beyond  as  you  are  short,"  applies  to  this,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  if  you  hit  the  ball  abso- 
lutely clean,  you  may  get  too  far ;  if  not  quite 
clean,  which  is  the  more  probable,  you  may 
just  get  the  right  distance.  By  this  I  am  not 
advocating  using  a  much  stronger  club  and  spar- 
ing it ;  but  if  the  choice  lie  between  two  clubs 
of  slightly  varying  strength,  use  the  stronger. 

WHIPPY  CLUBS 

To  many  players,  very  whippy  clubs  have  a 
great  fascination.  The  good  player  may  be 
justified  in  using  them,  but  very  few  do.  But 
the  moderate  player,  having  once,  perhaps,  in 
trying  one,  got  away  an  exceptionally  long  ball, 
ascribes  it  to  the  club,  and  abandons  the  nice 
steely  shafts  he  may  possess  for  the  more  un- 
certain and  difficult-to-use  club,  the  whippy  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  perfectly-hit  ball  with 
a  whippy  club  goes  farther  than  the  one  hit 
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with  a  stiffer  shaft.  But  to  hit  a  perfect  ball 
with  a  whippy  club,  the  swing  must  be  of  the 
easiest,  lightest,  truest,  and  most  gentle  char- 
acter, in  order  that  when  the  head  descends  and 
comes  into  contact  with  the  ball  the  shaft  MUST 
BE  STRAIGHT,  the  ball  thereby  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  force  of  the  blow,  plus  the  springi- 
ness of  the  club.  But  this  kind  of  swing  is 
possessed  by  very  few.  The  average  player 
begins  to  put  his  weight  on  the  club  when  it 
is  just  starting  for  the  downward  stroke ;  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
shaft  is  bent  out  of  the  straight  backwards, — 
that  is,  bowed  out  in  front, — and  when  the  ball 
is  struck,  all  the  spring  is  out  of  it ;  and  besides 
this,  the  face  of  the  club  naturally  gets  turned 
down,  and  the  shot  cannot  be  anything  but  an 
indifferent  one. 

Unless  you   have  the  EASIEST  OF  SWINGS, 
DON'T  use  a  very  whippy  club. 

APPROACHING 

One  of  the,  if  not  the,  most  difficult  shot  that 

is  played  at  golf  is  the  approach  shot.     That 

is,  the  shot  you  play  in  the  hope  of  being  able 

to    reach    the    green.     Occasionally  you   have 

3 
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to  take  your  strongest  club  to  get  there;  but 
the  full  drive,  brassie,  or  cleek  approach  shots 
need  little  explaining,  as  you  have  to  play  a 
full  shot  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  the  approach 
shot  I  refer  to  is  one  from  80  yards  or  there- 
abouts— to  such  a  distance,  indeed,  as  the  player 
thinks  he  can  reach  the  green  from  without 
playing  a  full  stroke.  Decide  which  club  you 
are  going  to  use,  and  after  a  quick  but  careful 
estimate  of  the  distance,  say  to  yourself,  "  I 
must  PITCH  on  that  spot  yonder."  If  you  have 
gauged  the  distance  correctly  and  played  the 
shot  properly,  it  is  the  prettiest  shot  in  the 
whole  game.  But  you  have  many  things  to 
consider  before  making  up  your  mind  as  to 
the  exact  spot  upon  which  you  will  pitch. 
These  comprise  such  considerations  as  the 
height  of  ball  you  have  to  play  to  carry  the 
hazard,  if  any ;  the  length  of  the  grass ;  whether 
the  ground  be  up  hill  or  down  hill.  Now, 
this  seems  an  exacting  effort ;  but  the  practised 
eye  will  take  in  all  these  things  at  a  glance, 
and  even  a  moderate  player  soon  acquires  the 
knack  of  judgment. 

Having  mentally  and  rapidly  selected  your 
spot,  take  up  your  stance  and  address  the  ball. 
If  it  is  lying  badly,  there  is  no  reason  why 
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you  should  not  get  well  down  to  it  and  cut  out 
a  divot  (please  have  the  turf  replaced).  You 
will  need  for  this  stroke  more  force  than  if 
the  ball  were  lying  clean.  But  if  the  ball  be 
lying  well,  try  and  pitch  it  without  taking  the 
turf.  Opinions  differ  in  playing  this  shot  (in 
fact  most  shots)  as  to  the  relative  positions 
of  the  feet  and  the  ball ;  and  where  so  many 
perfect  shots  are  played  from  the  many  different 
positions  taken  up,  there  can  be  no  laying 
down  the  law  as  to  which  is  the  correct  one. 
Beginners  find  it  easier  to  have  the  ball 
OPPOSITE  THE  LEFT  FOOT.  Unfortunately 
many  try  to  chop  it,  i.e.  to  hit  down  at  it 
just  behind  the  ball.  This  is  a  wrong,  ungainly, 
and  usually  unsuccessful  way  of  playing  it.  j  It 
is  far  better  to  hold  the  club  tightly  in  both 
hands  and  swing  the  head  of  the  club  just 
under  the  ball,  and  let  the  club  follow  it  through"1 
care  being  taken  not  to  exaggerate  this,  for 
fear  of  hitting  the  ball  twice  and  thereby  losing 
a  stroke.  The  length  of  shot  is  obtained  by 
the  distance  the  club-head  is  taken  away  from 
the  ball  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  it 
is  to  travel,  and  by  the  pace  of  the  follow 
through.  Some  players,  being  stronger  in  the 
arms  and  shoulders  than  others,  can  of  course 
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get  up  the  pace  in  a  shorter  distance.  Practice 
is  therefore  very  necessary  to  gain  experi- 
ence of  one's  own  powers.  Another  thing  to 
remember  in  approaching,  is  that  it  is  very 
seldom  one  plays  an  absolutely  dead-straight 
shot ;  most  players  have  a  tendency  to  go  one 
side  of  the  flag  or  the  other  in  approaching, 
and  it  is  usual  and  necessary  to  MAKE  ALLOW- 
ANCES for  this.  The  majority  of  players  pull 
to  the  left,  and  therefore,  if  it  be  so  in  your 
case,  remember  to  aim  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  flag.  The  most  heinous  fault  observable 
in  nearly  all  approach  shots  is  a  fault  common 
upon  the  putting-green.  For  every  ball  that 
passes  the  flag,  dozens  are  short  of  it.  Therefore, 
"  BE  UP."  In  playing  approach  shots,  especially 
short  ones,  don't  be  satisfied  by  simply  trying 
to  get  to  the  green — always  try  and  be  as  NEAR 
THE  FLAG  as  you  can.  The  well  -  played 
approach  shot  frequently  saves  you  playing  an- 
other difficult  shot,  and  that  is  the  approach  putt. 
Beginners  hear  a  lot  about  pitching  the  ball 
up  to  the  flag  and  stopping  the  run  by  putting 
cut  on  the  ball,  and  they  devour  descriptions 
of  how  it  should  be  done.  Should  they  try 
it,  it  would  most  likely  not  stop  the  run  on 
the  ball,  and  doubtlessly  put  plenty  of  cut  on 
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it.  You  must  walk  before  you  run ;  and  you 
are  likely  to  succeed  much  better  if  you  do 
not  attempt  tricky  approach  shots,  but  content 
yourself  by  trying  correctly  to  select  the  right 
spot  for  pitching  on,  gauging  to  the  best  of 
your  ability  the  pace  and  subsequent  run. 

SOCKET  SHOT 

A  frequent  occurrence  in  long,  but  more 
frequent  in  short,  shots  is  to  "  socket "  the  ball. 
Much  to  your  surprise,  the  ball,  after  it  is 
struck,  instead  of  going  straight  on,  turns  at 
right  angles.  If  you  look  at  your  club,  you 
will  find  the  tell-tale  patch  of  paint  on  the  neck 
just  where  the  face  begins,  or  sometimes  even 
higher  up.  You  have  FALLEN  OVER  THE  BALL, 
i.e.  instead  of  keeping  the  body  quite  still, 
as  the  club  came  down  you  have  let  the  body 
go  with  it.  It  is  possible  that  you  are  standing 
too  close;  but  the  other  reason  is  the  usual 
one ;  or  you  may  have  thrown  out  your  arms. 
"  You  must  keep  the  body  still." 

TO  LOFT 

r 

This  means  that  if  you  wish  to  send  the 
ball  high  up  in  the  air,  you  must  have  it 
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opposite  the  left  foot  and  lay  the  club  well 
back,  so  that  your  eye  can  see  much  of  its 
face  whilst  it  is  on  the  ground.  Be  sure  to 
follow  through  when  you  play  the  shot.~ 

TO   CUT 

This  means  that  you  draw  the  club  slightly 
towards  yourself  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  ball,  thus  imparting  a  back  spin  which 
prevents  a  ball  running  forward  when  it  strikes 
the  ground ;  but  it  usually  runs  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  when 
approaching. 

SKYING 

"  Skying "  means  involuntarily  playing  the 
ball  high  up  into  the  air.  Of  course  this  class 
of  ball  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  distance,  being 
all  carry  and  no  run,  and  it  usually  happens 
when  a  long  shot  is  required.  The  first  cause 
is,  naturally,  too  high  a  tee.  A  second  may 
be  that  the  face  of  the  club  is,  by  GRIPPING 
WRONGLY,  set  back  too  much.  In  some  cases 
it  is  a  mechanical  defect — the  head  has  been 
wrongly  set  on  the  shaft  by  the  maker. 

Another  reason  may  be,  that  a  very  high 
swing  may  bring  the  club-head  too  straight 
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up  after  contact  with  the  ball,  the  follow  through 
not  being  sufficiently  observed.  This  kind  of 
shot  is  very  noticeable  when  a  player  stands 
too  close  to  the  ball. 

The  first  causes  are  easily  remedied ;  but  to 
cure  the  latter,  follow  through  after  the  ball, 
and  don't  stand  too  close. 

RUNNING  SHOT 

It  occasionally  happens  that  you  have  to 
play  a  shot  that  necessitates  keeping  the  ball 
very  low,  possibly  on  account  of  an  overhanging 
branch. 

To  play  this,  have  the  ball  opposite  the  right 
foot  and  turn  the  face  of  the  club  slightly  down, 
and  try  and  hit  the  ball  very  clean.  The  ball 
in  all  probability  will  not  get  up  far  from  the 
ground,  and  will  run  well. 

PUTTING 

This  inspired  portion  of  the  game,  although 
apparently  the  easiest,  is  yet  the  most  important 
part,  and  ONE  WEEK'S  HARD  PRACTICE  at  it 
should  improve  you  more  than  A  YEAR'S 
READING.  Why  is  it  that  on  some  days  the 
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, 

ther 


hole  looks  as  big  as  a  bucket,  and  on  ot 
days  as  small  as  an  egg-cup  ?  Putting  im- 
plies NERVES.  Study  your  putt  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  then  putt,  remembering  the  say- 
ing, "  Be  up,  and  give  the  hole  a  chance." 
But  as  putting  implies  nerves,  PUTT  QUICK, 
or  nerve  may  fail.  In  putting,  do  not  hit  the 
ball  and  check  the  shot  as  soon  as  the  ball 
is  struck,  but,  as  in  driving,  follow  through  on 
the  line  you  think  to  be  the  correct  one.  If 
you  cannot  carry  the  whole  distance  from  the 
ball  to  the  hole  in  your  mind's  eye,  remember 
the  instructions  in  most  golf  guides.  Look  at 
something  on  the  ground,  about  ten  inches 
from  the  ball,  in  the  line  of  the  hole,  and  putt 
over  that.  Determine  to  be  "  UP,"  and  prefer 
the  stroke  which  carries  you  TWO  FEET  BEYOND 
THE  HOLE  than  the  one  which  leaves  you  an 
inch  short  of  it.  With  regard  to  putting,  there 
is  no  golden  rule  as  to  how  you  are  to  stand. 
The  professionals  mostly  have  the  ball  opposite 
the  right  toe;  they  rest  the  right  forearm  on 
the  inside  of  the  right  thigh;  some  go  so  far 
as  to  carry  a  couple  of  balls  in  the  right  pocket 
to  rest  the  arm  on.  If  you  are  putting  badly, 
try  a  change  of  putters.  If  every  one  of  your 
putts  go  always  the  same  side  of  the  hole, 
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you  are  not  following  through  correctly,  or  your 
eye  is  out. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  see  a 
putt  attempted  when  the  ball  is  not  only  not 
on  the  green,  but  in  fact  many  yards  from 
it  on  roughish  stuff.  To  bring  off  such  a  putt, 
or  even  lay  it  dead,  is  an  improbability.  Better 
far  to  learn  and  play  the  pretty  little  approach 
shot  You  are  much  more  likely  to  keep  on 
the  line.  And  in  all  probability  you  will  be 
up,  and  certainly  over  the  rough.  When 
putting,  never  fail  to  look  along  the  line  of 
the  putt,  to  see  if  there  might  be  some  loose 
obstacle,  such  as  a  small  stone  ;  if  so,  remove  it : 
it  might  otherwise  send  your  ball  right  off 
the  line. 

LOFTING  STYMIE 

On  a  putting-green  it  frequently  happens 
that  your  opponent's  ball  lies  directly  between 
your  ball  and  the  hole.  This  is  called  a 
stymie. 

If  you  have  two  shots  to  win,  or  even  halve, 
it  is  better  to  use  the  two  strokes ;  but  if  you 
have  only  one  shot  to  save  the  hole,  you  must 
go  for  it.  If  the  nature  of  the  green  be  such 
that  you  cannot  "  borrow "  a  little  from  it 
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allow  for  a  drag  one  side  or  the  other),  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  jump  over  it.  If  you  are  a 
long  way  from  the  hole,  it  is  a  very  difficult  shot 
to  bring  off,  but  at  any  distance  from  five  feet 
downwards,  it  is  fairly  easy,  if  played  properly. 
Take  any  lofted  iron  club  (i.e.  face  well  laid 
back)  and  USE  IT  IN  THE  SAME  WAY  YOU 
WOULD  USE  YOUR  PUTTER,  but  putt  a  trifle 
more  boldly  with  it  at  the  hole,  judging,  of 
course,  the  distance  you  have  to  go.  The  ball 
will  jump  of  its  own  accord.  Another  useful 
trick  to  know  for  this  shot  is  to  Change  hands, 
i.e.  put  the  left  hand  in  front  of  the  right,  and 
play  the  shot  the  same  way.  It  is  also  to  be 
done  with  a  very  difficult  but  pretty  wrist  shot, 
but  the  former  way  is  by  far  the  easier. 

PUTTING  ON  DRAG 

Sometimes  the  ball  is  only  partially  stymied ; 
that  is,  there  is  a  chance  of  passing  it  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  It  will  help  you,  if  you  wish 
to  pass  on  the  left  side  of  the  ball  near  the  hole, 
to  hit  your  ball  with  the  PUTTER  NEAR  THE 
SOCKET,  and  draw  the  face  of  the  putter  towards 
yourself,  thereby  putting  on  cut ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  pass  on  the  right  side,  hit  it  with  the 
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putter  as  NEAR  THE  TOE  as  you  think  you  dare, 
and  at  the  same  time  turn  the  face  of  the  club 
in  just  in  the  act  of  striking.  By  doing  this 
you  are  likely  to  pull  the  ball,  which  is  just  what 
you  want. 

WRIST  SHOT 

A  wrist  shot,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  shot 
that  is  played  by  the  flexible  movements  of  the 
wrists  only,  without  moving  the  arms. 

It  is  mostly  used  for  a  very  short  pitch  shot, 
and  is  very  useful  when  the  hole  is  just  the  other 
side  of  a  hazard,  as  the  ball  usually  gets  well  up ; 
and  as  the  club  does  not  follow  through,  back 
spin  is  imparted  to  it,  and  it  stops  almost  where 

it  falls. 
^~ 

.  It  is  necessary,  in  playing  this  shot,  to  stand  ' 
very  still  and  firm.  Carry  the  club  as  far  back 
as  you  can  with  the  wrists,  and  follow  through 
as  far  as  you  can  with  the  wrists,  which  is  not 
very  far ;  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  club-head 
should  be  pointing  up  towards  the  left  shoulder, 
the  right  wrist  pointing  downwards,  and  the 
club  held  only  in  the  fingers  of  both  hands,, 

Experts  can  put  on  so  much  back  spin 
that  when  the  ball  touches  the  ground  it  runs 
back  a  little  way. 
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PLAYING  UP  HILL 

\It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  on  many  links 
that  a  ball  has  to  be  played  when  it  is  lying 
up  hill,  i.e.  higher  than  the  feet.  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  ball  lying  up  hill  when  the 
feet  are  level  with  it,  which  is  played  in  the 
usual  way,  except  that  the  weight  being  more 
on  the  right  foot,  it  is  advisable  to  address 
the  ball  more  with  the  toe  of  the  club.  But 
when  the  ball  is  higher  than  the  feet,  if  you 
play  it  in  the  ordinary  way  you  are  likely  to 
hit  the  ground  behind  the  ball,  or  hit  it  on 
the  heel,  because  the  ball  is  a  trifle  nearer  the 
hands  than  if  the  ground  were  level.  The 
way  to  play  it  with  the  greatest  chance  of 
success  is  to  shorten  the  club  in  the  hands, 
i.e.  place  the  hands  farther  down  the  shaft. 
But  this  only  applies  when  there  is  but  a 
small  difference  in  height  between  the  feet 
and  the  ball — anything,  in  fact,  up  to  about 
twelve  inches.  Any  greater  distance  than 
that,  the  shot  must  be  played  by  holding 
the  club  the  usual  length;  but  you  must 
stand  farther  back,  and  stretch  out  the  arms 
more. 
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PLAYING  DOWN  HILL 

This  is  a  very  difficult  shot,  more  especially 
if  the  shot  to  be  played  is  a  full  one.  The  ease 
with  which  a  first-class  player  picks  up  and 
sends  right  away  a  ball  from  a  badly-hanging 
lie,  as  it  is  called,  as  though  it  were  on  the  level, 
is  a  shot  to  be  remembered  and  repeated  to 
friends  of  moderate  golfing  calibre.  Beginners 
will  find  the  easiest  way  of  picking  up  a  ball 
from  this  sort  of  a  lie  is  to  LEAN  THE  BODY  TO 
THE  LEFT,  with  the  weight  on  the  left  leg,  and 
to  play  boldly  through  the  ball — playing  to  the 
LEFT  of  the  correct  line,  because,  standing  in  this 
position,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  oneself  drawing 
the  club  in,  thus  imparting  slice  to  the  ball. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  when  playing  this 
shot  to  get  well  down  to  the  ball. 

BUNKERS 

The  beginner  gets  into  bunkers  chiefly  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  them.  Instead  of  thinking 
of  the  shot  to  be  played,  his  mind  is  on  the 
bunker,  which  is  magnified  to  his  affrighted  eyes. 
It  stands  out  in  grim  and  fantastic  shapes  worthy 
of  Dore"  and  his  pencil.  It  is  not  for  want  of 
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exercising  sufficient  care,  probably  the  reverse, 
that  the  beginner  finds  the  sandy  bed.  Impos- 
sible, he  finds  it,  to  ignore  the  bunkers,  or  to 
defy  them.  On  his  lucky  days  he  jumps  them, 
to  his  opponent's  disgust ;  on  his  unlucky  days 
he  is  caught,  and  does  not  forget  to  bewail  his 
misfortune. 

When  once  you  are  safely  in  the  bunker, 
your  next  duty  is  to  get  out.  As  a  rule  you 
need  all  your  energies.  The  breath  wasted  in 
swearing  adds  a  small  percentage  against  your 
chances  of  getting  out.  If  you  are  lying  well, — in 
fact,  teed  up,  as  sometimes  happens, — a  squarely 
hit  shot  with  an  iron,  or  even  cleek,  if  you  take 
the  ball  clean,  may  carry  you  well  on  your  way ; 
but  if  you  are  deep  in  sand  (the  usual  fate  of  the 
bunkered  ball),  take  your  niblick  and  "  GO  FOR 
IT,"  or  play  back.  If  you  decide  on  the  former 
course,  use  ALL  your  strength,  not  on  the  ball, 
but  on  the  sand  JUST  BEHIND  IT.  To  try  and 
get  it  out  by  half  measures  would  be  equivalent 
to  trying  to  stop  the  Boers  from  firing,  by  hoist- 
ing a  white  flag.  Brute  force  is  necessary  in 
both  cases.  Do  NOT  GROUND  YOUR  CLUB,  i.e. 
touch  the  sand  behind  the  ball ;  and  it  is  not 
etiquette  to  feel  what  the  sand  is  like  in  another 
part  of  the  bunker. 
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METHODS  OF  PRACTICE 

.  It  is  not  every  golfer  who  has  the  opportunity 
of  playing  nearly  every  day.  When  the  clubs 
are  handed  in  after  the  last  round  on  a  Sunday, 
most  golfers  know  they  will  most  probably  not 
see  them  again  until  the  following  Saturday. 
By  this  time  the  muscles  mostly  used  have 
undoubtedly  stiffened,  and  have  to  be  indiffer- 
ently relaxed  by  a  few  preliminary  swings 
whilst  waiting  on  the  tee  before  commencing 
the  usual  Saturday's  round.  A  lot  of  freedom 
of  play  could  be  maintained  by  keeping  an  old 
club  or  two  at  home  for  swinging  purposes. 
Therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  to  swing  the  club 
every  morning  for  at  least  five  minutes.  Start 
by  using  both  hands  on  the  club,  but  it  is  pre- 
ferable for  most  of  the  time  to  use  each  hand 
separately,  the  great  advantage  of  this  being 
that  without  knowing  it  one  would  acquire  the 
habit  unconsciously  of  FOLLOWING  THROUGH, 
and  this  important  lesson  learnt  at  home 
would  be  remembered  on  the  links.  If  you 
feel  you  must  have  something  to  aim  at,  use 
paper  pellets — they  are  least  likely  to  do  any 
harm. 

It  is  also  very  important,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
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grip  firmly  with  the  fingers  and  hands,  that  the 
muscles  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  exer- 
cised. Five  minutes  a  day  with  Sandow's  grip 
dumb-bells  will  produce  very  satisfactory  results ; 
and  approaches  and  putts  will  be  performed 
with  the  confidence  gained  of  strength. 

Swinging  a  putter  over  a  straight  line,  and 
seeing  that  you  keep  on  the  line,  is  recommended 
by  all  professionals,  and  is  a  great  help  to  straight 
putting. 

PITCHING 

When  the  opportunity  occurs,  either  on  the 
links  or  in  a  back  garden,  half  an  hour's  practice 
with  a  lofted  club,  trying  to  pitch  a  ball  on 
some  desired  spot  or  spots,  is  of  the  greatest 
service. 


HITTING  THE  BALL  TWICE 

Of  course  this  entails  the  loss  of  a  stroke, 
and  is  usually  caused  by  letting  the  club-head 
travel  too  fast  whilst  playing  a  spooning  sort 
of  stroke,  i.e.  following  through  too  slowly.  This 
stroke  usually  occurs  in  the  short  approach,  or 
in  putting. 


MINOR  DO'S  AND  DONTO 

DO  not  seek  to  join  every  club  whose  links 
you  play  over  and  like.  One  inland 
and  one  or  two  seaside  links  are  usually  enough. 
You  can  get  permission  to  play  on  the  others 
for  a  considerable  time  (usually  a  month)  by 
introduction  and  the  payment  of  the  customary 
green  fees. 

In  playing  golf,  learn  to  play  quickly.  It 
accelerates  the  play  on  the  green  for  all  other 
players ;  and  it  is  far  less  painful  for  the 
onlookers  to  see  a  foozle  played  quickly  than 
after  very  mature  deliberation. 

Should  your  ball  be  lying  near  a  hedge  or  a 
tree,  swing  the  club  gently  before  playing,  to 
see  if  you  are  likely  to  strike  anything.  You 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  your  shaft  by  neglect- 
ing this  simple  precaution. 

4 
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If  you  are  not  certain  what  part  of  the  face 
of  your  driver  or  brassie  you  are  hitting  the 
ball  with,  a  piece  of  white  chalk  rubbed  over 
the  face  of  these  clubs  before  using,  will  give 
you  the  information  you  require. 

Six  seconds  is  ample  time  after  the  ball  is 
teed  up,  in  which  to  address  it  and  drive  off. 

If  you  are  bunkered  in  a  medal  round,  what 
difference  can  it  make  if  you  play  backwards 
out  of  it,  when  you  could  not  have  reached  the 
green  if  you  had  played  forward?  It  only 
means  a  little  longer  approach,  without  running 
the  risk  of  finding  your  ball  in  the  bunker  after 
having  played  your  shot  to  get  it  out. 

Many  beginners  have  the  idea  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  wear  a  red  coat  until  they  have 
gone  round  the  course  in  under  100  strokes. 
A  red  coat  only  means  danger,  and  is  com- 
pulsory on  the  many  golf  links  played  over 
commons. 

All  golf  club-houses  should  have  a  drying- 
room,  in  which  clothes  could  be  dried  whilst 
the  golfer  is  refreshing  the  inner  man.  Golf 
clothing  left  in  lockers  seldom  gets  aired,  be- 
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cause  the  lockers  are  constantly  kept  closed, 
and  the  ventilation  holes  are  usually  absurdly 
small. 

Do  not  always  depend  on  the  caddy's  judg- 
ment as  to  which  club  you  ought  to  use.  It  is 
well  to  use  your  own  discretion  occasionally. 
On  strange  links  the  opinion  of  the  caddy 
(if  a  sensible  one)  is  well  worth  having  with 
regard  to  the  line,  more  especially  on  the 
putting-green. 

A  golfer  of  many  years'  standing  was  heard 
to  say  that  he  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
winning  a  match  from  a  man  who  was  in  good 
health,  or  was  playing  anything  like  his  true 
game. 

Should  your  opponent  in  a  club  competition 
tee  his  ball  outside  the  marked  teeing-ground, 
it  is  your  duty  to  call  it  back  (i.e.  have  it  re- 
played) if  you  were  not  in  time  to  stop  him 
playing  it  In  playing  a  match,  should  the 
same  thing  happen,  do  not  wait  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  ball  he  has  driven  before  calling  it 
back.  If  you  see  the  teed  ball  before  the  drive 
have  it  moved  or  let  it  go. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  wind  has  no  effect  on 
a  clean-hit  ball,  but  it  accentuates  enormously 
a  slice  or  pull.  In  driving  against  the  wind  use 
a  very  low  tee.  Many  professionals  place  the 
ball  on  the  ground  and  press  it  down  slightly 
with  their  foot  before  driving,  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  not  getting  too  much  under  it. 

If  you  think  you  are  playing  well,  and  not 
slicing  or  pulling,  and  are  following  through 
properly,  and  the  ball  refuses  to  go  straight,  it 
may  be  that  your  club  heads  are  not  set  on 
properly — have  them  looked  to  by  your  pro- 
fessional. 

In  fine  weather  make  it  a  rule,  no  matter 
how  full  of  clubs  your  bag  may  be,  to  carry  an 
umbrella.  In  wet  weather,  do  as  you  like.  If 
there  is  no  strap  outside  to  fasten  the  umbrella 
to,  have  it  put  into  the  bag,  handle  downwards. 

On  a  crowded  green  don't  play  out  a  hole 
when  you  haven't  the  least  possible  chance  of 
halving.  The  couple  following  you  will  bless 
you. 

Should   you   be  driven   into  before,  or   even 
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after,  you  have  played  your  second  shot,  and  are 
not  out  of  reasonable  range,  don't  swear  at  the 
player  who  struck  the  ball,  or  play  the  ball  back  : 
just  wait  till  he  comes  up,  and  say,  sarcastically, 
"  May  I  compliment  you  on  your  long  driving  ?  " 
and  add,  casually,  "  Would  you  mind  waiting, 
another  time,  until  I  am  out  of  range?"  It  is 
nasty  but  effective. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  practice  than 
throwing  your  clubs  about  after  missing  a 
shot.  Even  if  you  feel  you  must  do  something 
violent,  don't  throw  them.  In  doing  so,  you  are 
not  always  sure  they  will  go  the  way  you 
intend.  A  player  was  standing  in  the  orthodox 
position  right  behind  another,  who  was  driving 
from  a  tee  to  a  green  (a  cleek  shot).  The 
player  foozled,  and  tried  to  hurl  his  club  straight 
ahead ;  but  not  letting  it  go  in  time,  he  pulled 
it  round,  when  the  head  of  the  cleek  caught  the 
opponent  right  on  the  heart  and  knocked  him 
down.  Had  their  relative  heights  been  ex- 
changed, he  must  have  been  killed.  Warning 
— don't  throw  your  clubs  about. 

A  player  made  a  bet  of  a  shilling  that  he 
would  drive  a  ball  from  the  face  of  his  watch. 
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Being  an  indifferent  player,  his  bet  was  readily 
taken  up ;  the  watch  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
covered  with  sand,  and  the  spectators  were  not 
a  bit  surprised,  and  much  amused,  to  see  ball, 
sand,  and  watch  go  flying.  The  man  who  lost, 
paid  his  shilling  up  cheerfully  and  helped  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  the  striken  timekeeper. 
It  was  only  a  good-looking  penny  watch. 

How  many  players  think  of  raking  over  the 
hole  they  have  made  in  playing  a  ball  out  of  a 
bunker?  It  only  takes  a  second  as  the  player 
moves  away,  and  yet  it  is  quite  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

An  interesting  foursome  was  being  played  by 
four  good  players.  An  indifferent  player  with- 
out a  partner  followed.  His  remark,  "May  I 
pass  you  :  I  am  only  playing  a  single  ball,"  was 
distinctly  funny. 

He  was  a  caddy  rather  new  at  it,  the  players 
had  got  to  the  fourteenth  green,  which  was 
somewhere  near  the  club-house,  about  one 
o'clock,  and  were  finishing  out  the  match.  Said 
the  caddy,  "I  don't  think  you  can  play  any 
more,  sir :  I  want  my  dinner  " 
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Some  divots  (turf  cut  out  in  the  act  of  play) 
are  impossible  to  replace.  Always  make  a 
show  of  doing  so :  it  looks  well,  and  is  a  lesson 
to  the  caddies.  In  any  case,  always  press  the 
ground  down. 

By  pressing  the  club  down  heavily  behind  a 
ball  in  addressing  it  through  the  green,  its  lie 
can  be  vastly  improved ;  but  it  is  just  as  honest 
to  do  it  as  it  would  be  to  pick  the  pocket  of  the 
medal  winner  and  steal  his  medal. 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  distance  a  golf  ball 
can  be  sent  by  a  man  with  good  eyes  if  he  can 
throw  the  ball  up  in  the  air  and  catch  it  with  a 
full  drive  as  it  descends. 

Bad  temper  is  an  expensive  amusement  to 
some  golfers.  The  one  I  refer  to  having 
smashed  every  club  he  possessed,  decided  to  try 
again,  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  He  bought  a 
new  bag  and  eight  new  clubs,  and  made  a  new 
start.  After  a  few  holes,  every  club  was  smashed, 
and  the  bag  was  in  the  pond.  The  professional 
hopes  he  will  try  again. 

Golfers  who  have   weaknesses  as   to   where 
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they  like  their  opponents  to  stand,  should  tell 
them  on  the  first  tee.  Caddies  also  will  readily 
obey  a  few  kind  words  in  this  respect. 

Caddies  do  not  like  being  bullied,  and  refuse 
occasionally  to  go  out  with  bad  -  tempered 
golfers.  On  a  caddy  being  told  to  go  out  with 
a  notorious  person,  who  was  "  whiles  blasphemi- 
ous,"  he  refused.  They  gave  him  the  choice  of 
going  out  or  going  home.  "  If  you  please,  sir, 
I'll  go  home,"  said  he. 

Have  a  shot  with  all  your  clubs  before  playing 
for  a  medal  or  in  a  match.  But  don't  disqualify 
yourself  by  playing  on  to  a  putting-green  on 
medal  days. 

A  funny  thing  about  golf  is  that  your  opponent 
seems  to  have  all  the  luck. 

If  your  opponent  has  to  putt  first,  learn  all 
you  can  from  his  shot. 

"As  good  as  a  better"  is  a  polite  way  of 
saying  you  have  played  a  bad  shot,  with  lucky 
results. 

Four-ball    foursomes — namely,   two    players 
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against  two  other  players,  each  playing  his  own 
ball,  the  best  ball  to  score — is  only  enjoyable 
when  the  players  are  fairly  equal. 

In  playing  foursomes,  do  not  apologise  for 
each  bad  shot.  Your  partner,  if  ^intelligent, 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  did  not  play 
badly  on  purpose. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  faults  of  one's 
partner  in  a  foursome  when  the  stakes  played 
for  are  not  very  high,  are  much  sooner  forgotten 
than  when  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Many  a  medal  or  prize  has  been  lost  by  telling 
the  result  of  a  good  round  before  the  end  of  the 
competition.  It  seems  discourteous  to  refuse  to 
tell  when  asked,  but  it  is  policy.  The  question 
can  easily  be  evaded. 

Wilful  club-smashing  is  cruel :  the  caddies  will 
always  appreciate  them.  The  excuse  that  the 
club  does  not  suit  you,  and  that  if  you  put  it 
back  in  your  locker  you  may  take  it  out  again 
by  mistake,  is  a  poor  one,  though  not  infrequent. 

If  after  explaining  in  detail  to  a  friend  every 
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shot  you  played  in  your  round,  it  should  dawn 
on  you  later  on,  perhaps  in  the  night,  that 
there  was  one  shot  you  omitted,  tell  him  next 
time  you  meet.  He  will  be  sure  to  be  glad  to 
hear  it. 

If  on  a  clear  green  you  have  faster,  although 
not  necessarily  better,  players  behind  you,  let 
them  pass.  You  will  enjoy  your  game  more, 
and  so  will  they :  the  first  reason  is  usually  the 
one  considered,  however. 

It  is  for  the  player  whose  ball  is  nearest  to 
the  hole  to  say  "Half!" — the  reasons  are 
obvious. 

Do  not  suggest  to  your  opponent  that  he  has 
played  a  shot  more  than  he  says  he  has,  unless 
you  are  very  sure.  It  is  most  annoying,  although 
innocently  meant. 

Do  not  fail  to  charge  your  score  with  a  penalty- 
stroke,  even  if  your  opponent  or  caddy  did  not 
see  it.  It  will  haunt  you  all  the  way  round  if 
you  don't 

If  you  see  a  ball  going  near  another  golfer, 
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shout  "  Fore  "  at  once.  Better  to  frighten  fifty 
players  with  your  shouting,  than  to  hit  one 
without  giving  him  a  chance. 

Never  walk  across  the  line  of  your  opponent's 
putt.  Go  either  behind  it  or  the  other  side  of 
the  hole.  If  you  MUST  cross,  take  a  very  wide 
step  when  crossing  the  line,  to  illustrate  that 
your  instruction  in  golfing  etiquette  has  not 
been  neglected. 


•S1 


When  playing  on  links  that  are  troubled  with 
worm  casts,  an  oiled  rag  rubbed  over  the  ball 
will  prevent  their  adhering  to  it,  and  will  not 
otherwise  affect  the  ball. 

In  keeping  your  score  of  a  round,  you  will 
find  it  instructive  to  jot  down  the  number  of 
putts  you  took — a  little  dot  will  suffice. 

If  on  your  return  to  the  club-house  you  should 
have  to  answer  the  usual  casual  question  as  to 
how  your  match  went,  don't  say,  "  Oh,  I  won ; 
but  I  never  played  such  a  rotten  game  in  my 
life "  (a  remark  frequently  heard).  But  if  you 
do,  it  is  as  well  to  look  round  first  and  see  that 
your  opponent  is  not  there,  otherwise  if  he 
heard  you,  it  might  possibly  hurt  his  feelings. 
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"OUR  AMBITION" 

IT  should  be  our  ambition  to  play  so  well  that  the 
only  hazards   on  the   course  are  the  direction 
posts. 

LOOK  AT  YOUR  HANDS 

Let  an  instructor  show  you  how  your  hands  should 
be  at  the  top  of  the  swing,  by  making  you  swing,  and 
when  you  are  at  the  top  of  it,  you  look  round  at  your 
hands,  so  as  to  see  their  proper  position  before  com- 
mencing the  downward  swing.  When  practising  by 
yourself  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stop  occasionally  and  look 
at  the  position  of  the  hands  at  the  top  of  the  swing. 

RUN  UP  SHOT 

The  Run  Up  Shot  has  come  very  much  into  vogue 
lately.  The  shot,  as  the  name  implies,  is  for  approach- 
ing, and  to  a  large  number  of  players  is  far  easier  to 
play  than  the  Mashie  pitch  (say,  up  to  100  yards). 
Use  a  fairly  straight  iron,  and  you  need  not  pitch  as 
far  or  as  high  as  you  would  with  a  Mashie,  but  you 
will  run  farther.  Take  the  club  straighter  back  and 
not  so  high  as  you  would  for  the  Mashie,  and  follow 
straight  through,  letting  the  club  head  do  the  work, 
but  the  right  arm  should  be  well  forward  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  with  the  club  head  pointing  to  the  flag. 

CLOSE  TO  HEDGES,  ETC. 

*  Sometimes  a  ball  is  so  close  to  a  hedge  or  branch 
of  a  tree,  that  in  swinging  upwards  you  touch  some- 
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thing,  which  is  very  baulking.  It  will  make  your 
shot  considerably  easier  if  you  start  your  shot  with 
the  club  already  in  the  air. 

TOUGH  GRASS 

f  In  tough  grass,  take  a  preliminary  swing  (of  course 
not  too  near  the  ball)  to  get  some  idea  as  to  its 

density. 

WHEN  NOT  TO  TAKE  THE  HONOUR 

If  you  are  a  good  player,  also  a  long  driver,  and  a 
moderate  player  is  keeping  your  score  in  a  Medal 
Competition,  it  is  depressing  for  him  to  rarely  have 
an  honour,  and  his  game  is  not  improved  by  his  press- 
ing to  keep  up  with  you.  It  would  not  affect  your 
play  if  you  took  the  honour  by  previous  arrangement 
at  alternate  tees,  and  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  your 
opponent. 

TOUCH  THE  GROUND 

Make  it  a  rule  to  touch  the  ground  lightly  with  the 
club  every  time  that  you  swing  it  for  practice,  unless 
you  do  this  you  cannot  judge  one  of  the  necessary 
parts,  of  accuracy  of  swing. 

AFTER  YOU 

The  usual  delay  through  politeness  in  passing 
through  a  hedge  or  over  a  gangway  with  the  cus- 
tomary "After  you"  is  unnecessary.  It  should  be 
whoever  had  the  honour  off  the  tee  goes  first  through, 
but  always  place  aux  dames. 
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HOUSES.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition.  Royal  Svo,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST.  Folk-Songs  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall.  Collected  from  the  Mouths  of  the  People.  By  S.  BARING- 
GOULD,  H.  FLEETWOOD  SHEPPARD,  and  F.  \V.  BUSSELL.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  under  the  musical  editorship  of  CECIL  J.  SHARP. 
Large  Imperial  Svo,  53.  net. 

Belloc  (H.).  PARIS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

HILLS  AND  THE  SEA.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  53. 

ON  NOTHING  AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  55. 

ON  EVERYTHING.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  53. 

ON  SOMETHING.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  53. 

FIRST  AND  LAST.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  53. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  155.  net. 

THE  PYRENEES.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Svo,  75.  6d.  net. 

Bicknell  (Ethel  E.).     PARIS  AND  HER  TREASURES. 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  Svo,  round  corners,  55.  net. 
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Bloemfontein  (Bishop  of).     ARA  CGELI :   AN  ESSAY   IN 

MYSTICAL  THEOLOGY.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d.  net. 
FAITH    AND    EXPERIENCE.      Second    Edition.      Crown 
8vo,  35.  6d.  net. 

Brabant   (P.   G.),   RAMBLES   IN    SUSSEX.      Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Braid  (James),  Open  Champion,  1901,  1905,  1906,  1908,  and 
1910.  ADVANCED  GOLF.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition.  Demy 

Chesterton  '(G. '  K.).     CHARLES   DICKENS.     With  Two 

Portraits  in  Photogravure.    Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED.   Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  53. 
TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  55. 
THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE.     Third  Edition . 

ALARMSV°AND   DISCURSIONS.     Second  Edition.     Fcap. 

•TYPES'  OF  MEN.   Fcap.  8vo,  55. 

Clouston  (T.    B.),   UNSOUNDNESS    OF    MIND.      Illus- 

trated.     Demy  8vo,  75.  6d.  net. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  MIND.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  75.  6d.  net. 

Conrad     (Joseph).      THE    MIRROR    OF    THE    SEA: 

MEMORIES  AND  IMPRESSIONS.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Cox  (J.   Charles).     RAMBLES  IN  SURREY.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Douglas  (H.    A.).     VENICE  AND    HER  TREASURES. 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo,  round  corners,  55.  net. 

Fisher  (H.    A.   L.).     THE  REPUBLICAN  TRADITION 

IN  EUROPE.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
EDWARD  GIBBON.  Edited  by  G.  BIRKBECK  HILL.  Crown  8vo, 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BURY.  Illus- 
trated. In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8vo,  IDS.  6d.  net  each.  Also  in 
Seven  Volumes.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

Harper  (Charles  G.).     THE    AUTOCAR    ROAD-BOOK. 

Four  Volumes,  with  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d.  net  each. 
Vol.      I.  SOUTH  OF  THE  THAMES. 

Vol.    II.  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WALES  AND  WEST  MIDLANDS. 
Vol.  III.  EAST  ANGLIA  AND  EAST  MIDLANDS. 
•Vol.  IV.  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Hassall  (Arthur).     THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON.     Illus- 

trated.     Demy  8vo,  75.  6d.  net. 

Button  (Edward).     THE    CITIES  OF  UMBRIA.     Illus- 

trated.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE   CITIES   OF    SPAIN.     Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUSCANY,  WITH 
GENOA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  55.  net. 

IN  UNKNOWN  TUSCANY.  With  Notes  by  WILLIAM 
HEYWOOD.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  75.  6d.  net. 

ROME.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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SIENA     AND     SOUTHERN     TUSCANY.        Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

VENICE  AND  VENETIA.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Inge  (W.  R.).     CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM.     (The  Bampton 

Lectures  for  1899.)    Crown  8vo,  55.  net. 

Julian  (Lady),  Anchoress  at  Norwich  A.D.  1373.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  A  Version  from  the  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  Edited  by  GRACE  WARRACK.  Fourth  Edition. 

*King8tonVO'(Edward).      A    GUIDE    TO   THE  BRITISH 

PICTURES     IN    THE     NATIONAL    GALLERY.       Illustrated. 
Fcap.  8vo,  33.  6d.  net. 

Kipling     (Rudyard).       BARRACK  -  ROOM     BALLADS. 

ioStA  Thousand.     Thirty-First  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s.     Also  Fcap. 

8vo,  leather,  55.  net. 
THE  SEVEN  SEAS.     89^  Thousand.     Nineteenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.     Also  Fcap.  8vo,  leather,  55.  net. 
THE  FIVE  NATIONS.     12nd  Thousand.     Eighth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.     Also  Fcap.  8vo,  leather,  55.  net. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.      Twentieth  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  6s      Also  Fcap.  8vo,  leather,  55.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.     In  Six  Volumes.     Fcap.  8vo, 

LodgeHsir  Oliver).  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  FAITH, 
ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE:  A  CATECHISM  FOR  PARENTS  AND" 
TEACHERS.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE :  A  STUDY  OF  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  THE  ADVANCE  IN  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  UPON  OUR 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Ninth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
55.  net. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN :  A  STUDY  IN  UNRECOGNISED 

HUMAN  FACULTY.     Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  55.  net. 
REASON   AND   BELIEF.      Fourth   Edition.      Crown   8vo, 

35.  6d.  net. 

Lucas    (E.    Y.).      THE    LIFE    OF    CHARLES    LAMB. 

Illustrated.     Fifth  and  Revised  Edition  in  One  Volume.     Demy  Svo, 

•A  WANDERER   IN   FLORENCE.      Illustrated.      Crown 
A  WANDERER   IN   HOLLAND.     Illustrated.     Thirteenth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A     WANDERER     IN     LONDON.      Illustrated.       Twelfth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  Also  Fcap.  8vo,  55. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD :  A  LITTLE  BOOK  FOR  WAYFARERS. 

Eighteenth  Edition.      Fcap.    8vo,   55.  ;    India    paper,   75.   6d.      Also 
Illustrated  in  Colour.    Crown  410,  155.  net. 

THE    FRIENDLY  TOWN:    A   LITTLE    BOOK    FOR    THE 

URBANE.      Sixth   Edition.      Fcap.   8vo,   55.  ;    India    paper,    75.   6d. 

FIRESIDE'' AND   SUNSHINE,    sixth  Edition.    Fcap. 

Svo,  55.     Leather,  55.  net. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap 
8vo,  5«.  Leather,  53.  net. 

THE    GENTLEST    ART:    A    CHOICE    OF    LETTERS    BY 

ENTERTAINING  HANDS.     Seventh  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  55. 
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THE  SECOND  POST.  Twenty -fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
55.  Leather,  55.  net. 

HER    INFINITE    VARIETY:      A    FEMININE    FORTRAN 

GALLERY.     Sixth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  55.     Leather,  55.  net. 
GOOD    COMPANY :    A  RALLY  OF  MEN.     Second  Edition. 

Fcap.  8vo,  55.     Leather,  55.  net. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  55. 

OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  55. 
LISTENER'S    LURE:    AN  OBLIQUE  NARRATION.     Ninth 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  55. 

MR.  INGLESIDE.     Ninth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  53. 
OVER    BEMERTON'S :     AN     EASY-GOING     CHRONICLE. 

Ninth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  55. 

McDougall      (William).        AN      INTRODUCTION      TO 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised.    Cr.  8vo,  55.  net. 

BODY  AND  MIND:    A  HISTORY    AND    A    DEFENCE  OF 

ANIMISM.     With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Maurice).     THE    BLUE    BIRD:  A    FAIRY 

PLAY    IN    Six    ACTS.      Translated    by    ALEXANDER    TEIXEIRA    DF. 

MATTOS.     Fcap.  8vo,  deckle  edges,  35.  6d.  net.     An  Edition  Illustrated 

in  Colour  by  F.   CAYLEY  ROBINSON  is  also  published.    Crown  410, 

gilt  top,  2is.  net. 

Of  the  above  book  Twenty-nine  Editions  in  all  have  been  issued. 
TVIARY     MAGDALENE.       Third    Edition.        Fcap.     8vo, 

35.  6d.  net. 

DEATH.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  35.  6d.  net. 
*NeYill  (Lady  Dorothy).     MY  OWN  TIMES.     Edited  by 

her  Son.    Demy  8vo,  155.  net. 

Oxford  (M.  N.).     A  HANDBOOK  OF  NURSING.     Sixth 

Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  35.  6d.  net. 
Petrie    (W.    M.    Flinders).      A    HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

Illustrated.     In  Six  Volumes.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 
Vol.  I.    FROM  THE  IST  TO  XVlTH  DYNASTY.    Seventh  Edition. 
Vol.    II.    THE    XVIlTH    AND    XVIIlTH    DYNASTIES.      Fourth 

Edition. 

Vol.  III.    XIXTH  TO  XXXTH  DYNASTIES. 
Vol.    IV.    EGYPT    UNDER    THE    PTOLEMAIC    DYNASTY.      J.    P. 

MAHAFFY. 

Vol.  V.    EGYPT  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.    J.  G.  MILNE. 
Vol.    VI.    EGYPT    IN     THE    MIDDLE    AGES.      STANLEY    LAXE- 

POOLE. 
*Porter  (G.  R.).     THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION. 

A  New  Edition.     Edited  by  F.  W.  HIRST.     Demy  8vo,  2is.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT 
LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sir  SIDNEY  COLVIN.  Four  Volumes.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  55.  each  ;  leather,  55.  net  each. 

Thompson      (Francis).          SELECTED      POEMS      OF 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON.     With  a  Biographical  Note  by  WILFRID 
MEYNELL.      With    a   Portrait   in    Photogravure.      Seventh   Edition. 

TileBton  (Mary^W.).     DAILY  STRENGTH  FOR  DAILY 

NEEDS.     Nineteenth  Edition.     Mediuni  i6mo,  as.  6d.  net;    lamb- 
skin, 35.  6d.  net.     Also  an  edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 

THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE.  Medium  i6mo,  2s.  6d. 
net. 
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'Turner  (Major-General  Sir  Alfred  E.)     SIXTY  YEARS 

OF    A    SOLDIER'S    LIFE.      With    a    Frontispiece.      Demy    8vo, 
UnderhilMEYelyn).     MYSTICISM.     A  Study  in  the  Nature 

and  Development  of  Man's  Spiritual  Consciousness.     Fourth  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  155.  net. 

Yaughan    (H.    M.).      FLORENCE    AND    HER    TREA- 

SURES.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo,  round  corners,  55.  net. 

Wade    (G.    W.),    and    Wade    (J.    H.).      RAMBLES    IN 

SOMERSET.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Wagner    (Richard).       RICHARD    WAGNER'S    MUSIC 

DRAMAS  :    Interpretations,  embodying  Wagner's  own  explanations. 

BY   ALICE   LEIGHTON    CLEATHER    and   BASIL   CRUMP.     Fcap.   8vo, 

2S.  6d.  each. 
THE  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG,  Fifth  Edition ;  PARSIFAL,  LOHENGRIN, 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL;  TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE;  TANNHAUSER  AND  THE 

MASTERSINGERS  OF  NUREMBERG. 
Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).     A    LITTLE  BOOK  OF  LIFE 

AND  DEATH.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  as.  6d.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being  Selections  for 
Morning  and  Evening  Reading.  Chosen  and  Arranged  by  ELIZABETH 
WATERHOUSE.  Large  Crown  8vo,  55.  net. 

Wilde  (Oscar).     THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE.     In 

Twelve  Volumes.     Fcap.  8vo,  55.  net  each  volume. 

i.  LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  AND  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  MR. 
W.  H.  u.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA,  in.  POEMS,  iv.  LADY 
WINDERMERE'S  FAN.  v.  A  WOMAN  OF  No  IMPORTANCE,  vi.  AN 
IDEAL  HUSBAND,  vn.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST,  vm. 
A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES,  ix.  INTENTIONS,  x.  DE  PROFUNDIS 
AND  PRISON  LETTERS,  xi.  ESSAYS.  XH.  SALOME,  A  FLORENTINE 
TRAGEDY,  and  LA  SAINTE  COURTISANE. 

Wilding  (Anthony  F.),  Lawn-Tennis  Champion  1910-1911. 
ON  THE  COURT  AND  OFF.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  55.  net. 

The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  Cox 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  73.  6d.  net 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  FALSE  ANTIQUITIES;  THE  BELLS  OF  ENGLAND  ;  THE 
BRASSES  OF  ENGLAND  ;  CELTIC  ART  IN  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN 
TIMES;  THE  DOMESDAY  INQUEST;  THE  CASTLES  AND  WALLED 
TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  ;  ENGLISH  CHURCH  FURNITURE  ;  ENGLISH 
COSTUME,  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury; ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIFE;  ENGLISH  SEALS;  FOLK-LORE  AS 
AN  HISTORICAL  SCIENCE;  THE  GILDS  AND  COMPANIES  OF  LONDON; 
THE  MANOR  AND  MANORIAL  RECORDS  ;  THE  MEDIEVAL  HOS- 
PITALS OF  ENGLAND  ;  OLD  ENGLISH  LIBRARIES  ;  OLD  SERVICE 
HOOKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  ;  PARISH  LIFE  IN  MEDIAEVAL 
ENGLAND;  THE  PARISH  REGISTERS  OF  ENGLAND;  REMAINS  OF 
THE  PREHISTORIC  AGE  IN  ENGLAND;  THE  ROMAN  ERA  IN 
BRITAIN;  ROMANO-BRITISH  BUILDINGS  AND  EARTHWORKS;  THE 
ROYAL  FORESTS  OF  ENGLAND;  SHRINES  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS. 

The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays.  Edited  with  a 
full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot 
of  the  page. 

Thirty-three  Volumes  are  now  ready. 
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Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

Illustrated.     Wide  Royal  8vo, 

from  los.  6d.  net  to  255.  net 

THE  ART  OF  THE  GREEKS  ;  THE  ART  OF  THE  ROMANS  ;  CHARDIN  ; 
DONATELLO  ;  FLORENTINE  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  ; 
GEORGE  ROMNEV  ;  GHIRLANDAIO;  MICHELANGELO;  RAPHAEL;  REM- 
BRANDT'S ETCHINGS  ;  RUBENS  ;  ^TINTORETTO  ;  TITIAN  ;  TURNER'S 
SKETCHES  AND  DRAWINGS  ;  VELAZQUEZ. 

The  "Complete"  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  from  55.  net  to  153.  net 

THE  COMPLETE  BILLIARD  PLAYER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  COOK  ;  THE 
COMPLETE  CRICKETER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  FOXHUNTER  ;  THE  COM- 
PLETE GOLFER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  HOCKEY-PLAYER  ;  THE  COMPLETE 
LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYER;  THE  COMPLETE  MOTORIST;  THE  COM- 
PLETE MOUNTAINEER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  OARSMAN  ;  THE  COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER,  ON  THB 
NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM  ;  THE  COMPLETE  SHOT  ;  THE  COMPLETE 
SWIMMER  ;  THE  COMPLETE  YACHTSMAN.* 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

Illustrated.     Wide  Royal  8vo,  255.  net 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE  ;  ENGLISH  COLOURED  BOOKS  ;  ETCHINGS  ; 
EUROPEAN  ENAMELS  ;  GLASS  ;  GOLDSMITHS'  AND  SILVERSMITHS' 
WORK  ;  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  ;  IVORIES  ;  JEWELLERY  ; 
MEZZOTINTS  ;  MINIATURES  ;  PORCELAIN  ;  SEALS  ;  WOOD  SCULPTURE. 

The  "Home  Life"  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  8vo,  6s.  to  IDS.  6d.  net 

HOME  LIFE  IN  AMERICA;  HOME  LIFE  IN  FRANCE;  HOME  LIFE  IN 
GERMANY;  HOME  LIFE  IN  HOLLAND;  HOME  LIFE  IN  ITALY; 
HOME  LIFE  IN  NORWAY  ;  HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA  ;  HOME  LIFE  IN 
SPAIN. 

The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE  ;  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST  ; 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR  ;  LYRA  INNOCENTIUM  ;  THE  TEMPLE  ;  A 
BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS  ;  A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY 
LIFE  ;  A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY  ;  THE  INNER  WAY  ;  ON  THE  LOVE 
OF  GOD  ;  THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID  ;  LYRA  APOSTOLICA  ;  THE  SONG 
OF  SONGS  ;  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL  ;  A  MANUAL  OF  CONSOLA- 
TION FROM  THE  SAINTS  AND  FATHERS  ;  DEVOTIONS  FROM  THE 
APOCRYPHA  ;  THE  SPIRITUAL  COMBAT  ;  THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST. 
ANSEI.M  ;  BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PRIVATA  ;  GRACE  ABOUNDING 
TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  SINNERS  ;  LYRA  SACRA  :  A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse  ; 
A  DAY  BOOK  FROM  THE  SAINTS  AND  FATHERS  ;  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  HEAVENLY  WISDOM;  LIGHT,  LIFE,  AND  LOVE;  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  DEVOUT  LIFE  ;  THE  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  THE 
GLORIOUS  MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS  ;  DEATH  AND 
IMMORTALITY;  THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE  DEVOTIONS  FOR  EVERY 
DAY  OF  THE  WEEK  AND  THE  GREAT  FESTIVALS  ;  PRECES  PRIVATAE  ; 
HORAE  MYSTICAE. 
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Little  Books  on  Art 

Illustrated.     Demy  i6mo,  2s.  6d.  net 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  Illustrations,  including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 

Al.BRECHT  DIJRER  ;  THE  ARTS  OF  JAPAN  ;  BOOKPLATES  ;  BOTTICELLI 
BURNE-JONES  ;  CEI.LINI  ;  CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM  ;  CHRIST  IN  ART 
CLAUDE  ;  CONSTABLE  ;  COROT  ;  ENAMELS  ;  FREDERIC  LEIGHTON 
GEORGE  ROMNEY;  GREEK  ART;  GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER;  HOLBEIN 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS;  JEWELLERY;  JOHN  HOPPXER  ;  SIR 
JOSHUA  REYNOLDS;  MILLET;  MINIATURES;  OUR  LADY  IN  ART 
RAPHAEL  ;  REMBRANDT  ;  RODIN  ;  TURNER  ;  VANDYCK  ;  VELAZQUEZ 
WATTS. 

The  Little  Guides 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  NEW  and  other  Artists, 

and  from  Photographs 
Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  35.  6d.  net 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COLLEGES;  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS;  THE  ENGLISH 
LAKES;  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  ;  LONDON;  THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY; 
NORTH  WALES;  OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES;  SHAKESPEARE'S 
COUNTRY  ;  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  ;  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

BERKSHIRE;  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE;  CHESHIRE;  CORNWALL;  DERBYSHIRE; 
DEVON;  DORSET;  ESSEX;  HAMPSHIRE;  HERTFORDSHIRE;  KENT; 
KERRY;  LEICESTER  AND  RUTLAND;  MIDDLESEX;  MONMOUTHSHIRE; 
NORFOLK  ;  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  ;  NORTHUMBERLAND  ;  NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE ;  OXFORDSHIRE  ;  SHROPSHIRE  ;  SOMERSET  ;  STAFFORD- 
SHIRE ;  SUFFOLK  ;  SURREY  ;  SUSSEX  ;  WILTSHIRE  ;  THE  EAST 
RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE;  THE  NORTH  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE;  THE 
WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE  (35.  6d.  net  and  45.  6d.  net). 

BRITTANY  ;  NORMANDY  ;  ROME  ;  SICILY. 

The  Westminster  Commentaries 

Edited  by  WALTER  LOCK 
Demy  8vo,  6s.  to  IDS.  6d. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  ;  I.  CORINTHIANS  ;  EXODUS  ;  EZEKIEL  ; 
GENESIS  ;  HEBREWS  ;  ISAIAH  ;  JOB  ;  ST.  JAMES. 

Five  Books  by  R.  S.  Surtees 

With  the  original  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  J.  LEECH  and  others 
Fcap.  8vo,  35.  6d.  net  each 

ASK  MAMMA;  HANDLEY  CROSS;  JORROCKS'S  JAUNTS  AND  JOLLITIES; 
MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR  ;  MR.  FACEY  ROMFORD'S  HOUNDS. 

Three  Plays 
Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  net 
THE  HONEYMOON;  KISMET;  MILESTONES. 

The  "Young"  Series 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d.  net  to  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST  ;  THE  YOUNG  CARPENTER  ;  THE  YOUNG' 
ELECTRICIAN  ;  THE  YOUNG  ENGINEER  ;  THE  YOUNG  NATURALIST  ; 
THE  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST. 
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A  History  of  England 

In  Seven  Volumes 
Edited  by  CHARLES  OMAN 
Demy  8vo,  los.  6d.  net,  each  Volume 
ENGLAND    BEFORE   THE  NORMAN    CONQUEST  ;    ENGLAND    UNDER 

NORMANS  AND  ANGEVINS  (1066-1272);  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS 
(1485-1603);  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  STUARTS  (1603-1714);  ENGLAND 
UNDER  THE  HANOVERIANS  (1714-1815). 

Fiction 

Novels  by  E.  MARIA  ALBANESI,  Mrs.  J.  O.  ARNOLD,  RICHARD  BAGOT, 
H.  C.  BAILEY,  Mrs.  BELLOC  LOWNDES,  ARNOLD  BENNETT,  G.  A. 
BIRMINGHAM,  MARJORIE  BOWEN,  JOSEPH  CONRAD,  DOROTHY  CONYKRS, 
MARIE  CORELLI,  FRANK  DANBY,  BEATRICE  HARKADEN,  R.  S.  HICHENS, 
ANTHONY  HOPE,  W.  W.  JACOBS,  HENRY  JAMES,  E.  V.  LUCAS,  LUCAS 
MALET,  A.  E.  W.  MASON,  W.  B.  MAXWELL,  ARTHUR  MORRISON, 
OLIVER  ONIONS,  BARONESS  ORCZY,  JOHN  OXF.NHAM,  SIR  GILBERT 
PARKER,  ALICE  PERRIN,  "  Q,"  W.  PETT  RIDGE,  Mrs.  A.  SIDGWICK,  J.  C. 
SNAITH,  STANLEY  WEYMAN,  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON,  and  DOLF 
WYLLARDE. 

Methuen's  Two-Shilling  Novels 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  net 

Robert  Hichens,  Felix;  The  Call  of  the  Blood*;  Anthony  Hope. 
A  Servant  of  the  Public ;  Lucas  Malet,  Colonel  Enderby's 
Wife ;  Sir  Richard  Calmady ;  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  Clementina  ; 
W.  B.  Maxwell,  Vivien  * ;  John  Oxenham,  The  Gate  of  the  Desert ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty ;  E.  Phillpotts,  The 
Secret  Woman;  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  The  Severins ;  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson,  My  Friend  the  Chauffeur ;  Set  in  Silver  * ;  The 
Botor  Chaperon  * ;  The  Car  of  Destiny  and  its  Errand  in 
Spain  •  ;  The  Princess  Virginia. 

Methuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Arnold  Bennett,  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns  * ;  G.  A.  Birmingham, 
Spanish  Gold  ;  Marie  Corelli,  Jane  ;  The  Mighty  Atom  *  ;  Sir  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  Round  the  Red  Lamp ;  Louise  Gerard,  The 
Golden  Centipede ;  Robert  Hichens,  Barbary  Sheep ;  The 
Woman  with  the  Fan ;  Baroness  von  Hutten,  The  Halo ;  W.  B. 
Maxwell,  The  Guarded  Flame  * ;  Arthur  Morrison,  Tales  of 
Mean  Streets ;  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  The  Missing  Delora ; 
John  Oxenham,  The  Long  Road  *  ;  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture,  The 
Tyrant*;  Alice  Perrin,  The  Charm;  Eden  Phillpotts,  The  Secret 
Woman*  ;  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick,  The  Severins*  ;  E.  Temple Thurston, 
Mirage ;  Peggy  Webling,  Virginia  Perfect ;  Stanley  J.  Weyman, 
Under  the  Red  Robe  ;  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson,  Lady  Betty 
across  the  Water;  The  Demon*. 

Methuen's  Shilling  Library 

Graham  Balfour,  The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson ;  S.  Bari, 
Gould,  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow  *  ;  A.  C.  Benson,  The  Life 
Tennyson  *  ;  John  Boyes,  John  Boyes,  King  of  the  Wa-Kikuyu  *  ; 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  The  Life  of  John  Ruskin ;  Tickner  Edwardes, 
The  Lore  of  the  Honey-Bee ;  James  M.  Glover,  Jimmy  Glover, 
His  Book  * ;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Man  and  the  Universe ;  George 
Horace  Lorimer,  Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  his 
Son ;  E.  V.  Lucas,  A  Little  of  Everything  * ;  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, Mary  Magdalene ;  The  Blue  Bird  ;  C.  F.  G.  Masterman, 
The  Condition  of  England ;  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Under  Five 
Reigns  ;  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Vailima  Letters  * ;  Leo  Tolstoy, 
Sevastopol  and  other  Stories  ;  Oscar  Wilde,  An  Ideal  Husband  *  ; 
De  Profundis ;  Lady  Windermere's  Fan ;  Lord  Arthur 
Savile's  Crime ;  Selected  Poems ;  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  From 
Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal. 
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